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ITon. TIIADDEUS G. HOLT, Chairman, Macon, Ga. 


Rev. LOVICK PIERCE, D. £>., Columbus, Ga. 

Rev. GEORGE F. PIERCE, D. D., Culverton, Ga. 

Rev. SAMUEL ANTHONY, Cuthbert, Ga. 

Rev. JAMES E. EVANS, Macon, Ga. 

Rev. JOHN P. DUNCAN, Ameriais, Ga. 

Rev. ALFRED T. MANN, D. D., Columbus, Ga. 

Rev. WALTER R. BRANHAM, A. M., Oxford, Ga. \ 

4 Rev. JOSEPH S. KEY, A. M., , Columbus, Ca. ; 

L' Rev. KD.VARD II. MYERS, D. D.,.. . Chur bet ton, S. C. p 

/ Rev. OSBORN L. SMITH, 4). D., Quitman, Ga. \!f 

Rev. J. BLAKELY SMITH, s. .‘. J /aeon, Ga. \ 

Rev. GEORGE W. PERSONS, Fort Vallnj, Ga. 

THOMAS HARDEMAN, Esq., Maa.n, Ga. 

BARNARD HILL, Esq., Macon, Ga. 

NATHAN BASS, Esq., Macon, Ga. 

B. WALLER TAYLOR, M. D.,*. Monticrflo, Fla 

PETER SOLOMON, Esq., Vmeville, Ga. 

B. F. ROSS, Esq., Macon, Ga. 

TIMOTHY M. FULOW, Esq., Americas, Ga. 

ALEXANDER M. SPEER, Esq., Macon, Ga. 



B. F. ROSS, Secretary. 

Rev. JAMES E. EVANS, Treasurer. 
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EEY. JOHN M. BOOELL, A. M., 

RRES ►DENT, 

Professor of Mental and Moral Science and Rhetoric. 

REV. COSBY W. SMITH, A. M., 

Professor of Mathematic ». 

REV. FRANCIS X. FORSTER, A. M., 

Pi'ofessor of Latin Language and Literature. 

REV. WILLIAM C. BASS, A. M., 

Professor of Natural Science. 

MONS. C. SCHWARTZ, 

Professor of Modern Languages and Drawing and Assistant in Mathematics. 

PHILIP GUTTENBERGER, 

Professor of Music. 

MISS LOUISA GUTTENBERGER, 

, Assistant in Music. 

MRS- SUSAN S. HANCOCK, 

Assistant in Music. 

MISS ELIZA L- STUBBS, 

Assistant in Music. 

MISS MARY E. CARLTON, 

Assistant in Literary Department. 

MADAME SOPHIE SCHWARTZ, 

Instructress in Ornamental Needle Work, etc. 

- m 

IIADDAM T. REDDING & LADY, 

Steward's Department, 


W. C. BASS Secretary. 

C. W. SMITH, Librarian. 

F. X. FORSTER, Treasurer. 


All remittances of money or communications, relating to financial mat- 
ters, must be addressed to the Treasurer; for Catalogues and Circulars, 
to the Secretary ; on all other matters, to the President. 
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SENIOR CLASS. 


NAMES. 

RESIDENCE. 


Miss Mary L Butts, 


,.Ga. 

Miss Mary E. Clark, 



Miss Frances J. Coachman,. 

Decatur Co ., 


Miss Julia M. Dixon, 


.Ga. ' 

Miss Fannie M. Drake, 


..Ga. 

Miss Georgia A. Fort, 


..Ga. 

Miss Emily P. Hightower,. . 



Miss Elizabeth E. Mims, . . . . 


Miss Virginia J. Mims, 


.S.C. 

Miss Hannah A. Rieves, 



Miss Clara A. S. Smith, . . . . 


..Ga. 

Miss Loretta J* Virgin,,... 



JUNIOR 

CLASS. 


NAMES. 

RESIDENCE. 


Miss Julia F. Adams, 



Miss Amanda J. Barnett,.. 



Miss Emmala S. Bellamy,. . . 


.Fla. 
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NAMES. 

RESIDENCE. 


Miss Ada V. Black, 

. . AmerieuSy 

..Ga. 

Miss Sarah E. Boon, 

. . Mw on 

...Ga. 

Miss Mary E. Brown 


. .Ga. 

Miss M. Lusanna Burge, 

. . Newton Co 

..Ga. 

Miss Cornelia E. Carswell 

. .Jefferson Co.y . . . 

(Li. 

Miss Catharine E. Cater, 


. . .Ga. 

Miss Meta M. Harbaum, 

. . Macon , . . 

. . Ga. 

Miss Anna E. Heidt,. 

. . Savannah , 


Miss Mattie [Ioge, 

. . Macon 

...Ga. 

Miss Sarah E. Hudson, 


. .Ga. 

Miss Emily A. Hutchings, 

. . Clinton 

..Ga. 

Miss Mary B. Johnson, 

. Macon , .... 

O-i 

4 Miss Lucy M. Knott, 


...Ga. 

| Miss Gazalean Lamar,.. 

. . Vineville 


vj Miss Francena S. Love, 


. Ga. 

{ Miss .Mary N Ousley, 



Miss Luda M Paine, 

. . A herdecn 

.Miss. 

M iss Martha S. Robertson, 


...Ga. 

Miss Sarah J Rosier, 

. .Burke Co., 

..Ga. 

Miss Josephine C. Rumph, 


..Ga. 

Miss E. Florine Stevens, 


. ..Ga. 

Miss Caroline M. Taylor, 

. . Pulaski Co 

. ..Ga. 

Miss Kittie Tooke, 

. . Houston Co., . . . 


\Miss Ophelia C. Tucker, 


...Ga. 

Miss Elizabeth Underwood,.... 

. . Rf^mCy 

. . . ( El. 

Miss Anna M. Williamson, 

. . Vineville 

...Ga. 

+04> 



SOPHOMORE 

CLASS. 



NAMES. RESIDENCE, 

Miss Catharine C. Benson, Bill Co , Ga. 


G 
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NAMES. 

RESIDENCE. 


Miss Jennie Beazley, 


...Ga. 

Miss Alice V. Bradford, 


. . Fla. 

Miss Sue It. Brantly ... 


...Ga. 

Miss Sarah M. Cason, 

...Bibb Co., 


Miss Mattie A. Cater, 



Miss Mary E. Chambers, 


, . Ga. 

Miss Virginia S. Dozier, 



Miss Octavia J. Fennel, . . . . 

. . . Decatur, 

...Ga. 

Miss Elizabeth 31. Flournoy,. 

. . Sandcrsv lie , . . . . 


Miss 31 ary E. Darner, 

* . . Mobile 

. .Ala. 

1 Miss Sai. lie 0. Gilmer, .... 

. . . TalLssee , .... . 

..Ala. 

* Miss Lucia Griswold,. 


. ..Ga. 

0 Miss Emma S. Guyton, 


..Ga. 

m 3Iiss Anna M. Hammond, 

. . . Edgefield District 

,.8.0. 

V 31iss Greta A. Hammond 



3Jiss Loyola S. Hardeman, 



Miss 31 ary A. Harris, 


..Ga. 

Miss Eliza J. Harrison, 


..Ga. 

3i iss Gabriella Harrison,..,. 


. . .Ga. 

Miss Martha C. ITolt, 


. . Ga. 

Miss Susan A. Howard, 

...Bibb Co., 

..Ga. 

Miss Anna E. Humber, 



3Iiss Florence S. Jones, 


. .Ga. 

31lSS 3JARIA V. eJuLIEN, 



-Miss Sarah V. Lamar, 



3Iiss 3 Iary J. 3IcCRARY r , 


. .Ga. 

Miss Virginia Miller, 


...Ga. 

Miss 3 Iartiia F. Nelson, 

. . . Twiggs Co ., . . . . 


3liss Anna (\ Moughon, 



3hss Mary Picket, 



rv 
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names. 

RESIDENCE. 


Miss Jerusiia Ready, 


.Ala. 

Miss Mary S. Riley, 


,.Ga. 

Miss Anna E. Rush, 


..Ga. 

Miss Fannie M. Searcy, 



Miss Anna E. Shewmake, ... 


..Ga. 

Miss Julia B. Smith, 



Miss Mary P. Smith, 



Miss Cora C. Solomon, 


. .Ga. 

Miss Mary T. Tindall, 


..Ga. 

Miss Sallie B. Tucker, 


..Ga. 

Miss Julia J. Turnbull,... . 


.Fla. 

Miss Sarah C. Turrentine,.. 

, . . . . Houston Co ., . . . . 


Miss Ellen V. Tutor, 



Miss Sallie E. Watts, 


, .Ga. 

♦♦♦ 


SECOND 

CLASS. 


NAMES. 

RESIDENCE. 


Miss Mary M. Bostick, 


..Ga. 

Miss Mary J Bruton, 


..Ga. 

Miss Roba P. Bryan, 


. .Ga. 

Miss Annie E. Carver, 

Bibb Co , 

..Ga. 

Miss Emma C. Culler, 


.Ga. 

Miss Mary F. Dickenson,... 

Decatur Co ., .... 


Miss Louisa A. Driggers,... 

. . . . . Macon 

..Ga. 

Miss E. Adela DuBose, 


..Ga. 

Miss Lila S. Edwards, 


..Ga. 
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Miss Theodosia II Everett, 

.Fort Valley , 


Miss Irene E. Field, 

. Macon , 

. . Ga. 

Miss Virginia C. Finlayson,. ... 

. Jefferson Co ., . . . . 

.Fla. 

Miss Saraii T. Gates, 

. Bibb Co ., 

..Ga. 

Miss Tex anna L. Hardaway, 

• Montgomery , . . % „ . 


Miss Anna Hargrove, 

. Tuscaloosa } 

.Ala. 

Miss Florida E. Hollingsworth,. 

. Macon , 

. .Ga. 

Miss Isidore E. Hollingsworth,. 

. Macon , 

..Ga. 

Miss Mary L. Holmes, .... 

. Vineville , 


Miss Louisa F. Howard, 

. Houston Co .,. ... 


Miss Henrietta B. Jones, 

.Macon Co ., 


Miss Mary E. Keyes, 

. Twiggs Co ., 

..Ga. 

Miss Maria J. Kilpatrick, 

. Concordia Parish , 

.La. 

Miss Lizzie F. King, 

. Decatur . Co., . . . . 

.Ga. 

Miss Sarah F. Langmade, 

. Sandersville , .... 

..Ga. 

Miss Julia A. Mason, 

. Macon, 


Miss Julia E. Maund, 

. Talbot Co., 


Miss Ella K. McKay, 

. Fort Valley,....-. 

.Ga. 

Miss Martha J. Mell, 

. Macon, 


Miss Mary M. Morris, 

. Macon, 


Miss Sarah E. Moughon, 

. A Ibany, 


Miss Margaret T. Murphey, . . . . 

.Burke Co., 


Miss Virginia A. Nelson, 

. Twiggs Co., 

..Ga. 

Miss Susie S. Persons, 

. Fort Valley, . . . . , 


Miss Florida J. Redding, 

. Macon, 

. .Ga. 

Miss Sallie N. Rice, 

.Monroe Co.,...., 


Miss Mary M. Ross, 

. Macon, 


Miss Agnes D. Rust, 

. Albany, 


Miss Mary L. Siiewmake, 

. Burke Co., 

. Ga. 

Miss Mary V. Siiinholser, 

.Bibb Co., 

..Ga. 

Miss Arabella L. Slappy, 

. Houston Co., 


Miss Mary E. Slappy,.. 

..Houston Co., 

. .Ga. 
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Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 


Sarah R. Slappy, Macon Co.,., 

Juliet B. Smith, Macon , 

M. Florence Snider, Savannah , . . 

Gertrude Snider, Savannah,. . 

G. Tallulah Snider, Savannah,.. 

Rachel L. Spain, Brooks Co.,. 

Tallulah M. Stubbs Bibb Co.,... 


.Ga. 
..Ga. 
...Ga. 
..Ga. 
..Ga. 
..Ga. 
. . Ga. 

Adalaide M. Tucker, St. Landry Parish,. La, 

Frances E. Wade, Macon, Ga. 

Lillie A. Williams, Meriwether Co,...Gn. 

Anna E. Wicks, Macon , Ga. 

Irene C. Woolfolk,, Houston Co,, ..Ga. 


FIRST CLASS. 

NAMES. RESIDSKCB. 

Miss Laura A. Anderson, .... Macon , Ga. 

Miss Mary E. Batts,., Washington Co .,... G a. 

Miss Sarah C. Batts, Washington Co .,... G a. 

Miss Fannie A. Blount, , . . . Macon . Ga. 

Miss Mary P. Cherry, Hinds Co ., Miss. 

Miss Harriet C. Clarke, Albany ,. Ga. 

Miss Henrietta L. Clarke, ...... Albany Ga. 

Miss Louisa E. Crutchfield, Oxford , Ga. 

Miss Mary E. DuBose, Columbus ,. Ga. 

Miss Sarah L. Edwards, Milledgevil ' e , Ga. 

Miss Urquhart Evans, Macon , Ga. 

Miss Julia A. Experience, Macon , Ga. 

Miss Ella M. Gorman, Macon , Ga. 

Miss Sarah E. Gove, Bibb Co ., Ga. 
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Miss Julia H. GuttenbergeR, . . 

. . Vineville , 


Miss Louisa E. Hammond, ..... 


. . . .Ga. 

Miss Drusilla E. Hutchings,... 

. . Clinton 


Miss Martha A. Ivey, 


. Texas. 

Miss Eliza S. Kilpatrick, 


....Ga. 

Miss Sarah E Kilpatrick, 


, , . . La. 

31iss Ella S, King, 



Miss Valeria Lamar, , 


. . . . Ga. 

Miss Sarah E. Lester, 



Miss Julia M. Lester, ........ 



j Miss Ruth E. Lowe, 

..Bibb Co .1 

. . . . Ga. 

A Miss Fannie E. Perkins, — 


...Fla. 

Tr Miss Willena Sherwood, 


. ...Ga. 

(1 Miss Isabella -Speer, 


. . ..Ga. 

W Miss Callie J. Sutlive,., 


.. ..Ga. 

I Miss Lizzie H. Thompson, 



Miss Emma J. Tucker, 

. . St. Landry Parish,. La. 

Miss Lizzie H. Tucker, 


Miss Mollie A. Watts, 




IRREGULARS. 


RESIDENCE. 


Miss Helen Coachman, 


. . . ,Ga. 

Miss Lucy B. Daniels, 



Miss Julia A. Drane, 



Miss Elizabeth A. Everett,... 



Miss Jane J. Gathings, 



Miss Henrietta S. Hargrove,.. 

. . . TusJcaloosa , , . . 


Miss Josephine Hunter, 
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NAMES. 

RESIDENCE. 


Miss 

Marianna B. Hunter,... 



Miss 

Albina L. Ivey, 



Miss 

Susan M. Malone, 

. . . Amcricus , 

.Ga. 

Miss 

Saraii E. Pearson, 


Ga. 

Miss 

Martha A. Bosser, 



Miss 

Henrietta Stafford, 

. . . Barnrsville 

..Ga. 

Miss 

Mary E. Wimberly, 


. .Ga. 

Miss 

Martha L. Wimberly,. . . 


..Ga. 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC* 


Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss' 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 



Julia F. Adams, 
Amanda J. Barnett, 
Jennie Beazley, 
Emmala 8. Bellamy, 
Mary E. Batts, 
Saraii C Batts, 

Ada Y. Black, 

Alice V. Bradford, 
Mary J. Bruton, 

Bo ba P. Bryan, 
Cornelia E. Carswell 
Annie E. Carver, 
Saraii M. Cason, 
Mattie A Cater, 
Mary E. Chambers, 
Mary P. Cherry, 
Harriet C. Clark, 
Henrietta E. Clark, 
Fannie S. Coachman, 
S. Helen Coachman, 
Emma C. Culler, 


Miss Lucy B. Daniels, 

M iss Mary F. Dickenson, 
Miss Julia M. Dixon, 

Miss Virginia S. Dozier, 
Miss Fannie M. Drake, 
Miss Louisa Driggers, 
Miss Adela E. DuBose, 
Miss Lila M. Edwards, 
Miss Urquhart Evans, 
Miss Elizabeth A. Everett 
Miss Theodosia II. Everett 
Miss Octavia J. Fennel, 
Miss Irene E. Field, 

Miss Virginia C. Finlayson 
Miss Georgia A. Fort, 
Miss Mary E. Garner, 
Miss J. J. Gathing, 

Miss Sallie O. Gilmer, 
Miss Lucia Griswold,, 
Miss Anna M. Hammond, 
Miss Greta A. Hammond, 
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Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Hiss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 


NAMES. 

Louisa E. Hammond, 
Texan n aL. 1 1 ardaway 
Loyola S. Hardeman, 
H. 1. Hargrove, 
Annie Hargrove, 
Mary A. Harris, 
Eliza J. Harrison, 
Gabriella Harrison, 
Annie E. Heidt, 
Louisa F. Howard, 
Saraii A Howard, 
Sarah E. Hudson, 
Annie E Humber, 
Emily A. Hutchings, 
D. E. Hutchings, 
Albina L. Ivy, 
Martha A. Ivey, 
Mary B. Johnson, 
Florence L Jones, 
Henrietta B. Jones, 
M. Victoria Julien, 
Maria J. Kilpatrick, 
Elizabeth F. King, 
Ella S. King, 

Sarah V. Lamar, 
Sarah E. Lester, 
Francena S. Love, 
Susan M. Malone, 
Julia A. Mason, 
Julia E. Maund, 
Mollie J. McCrary, 
Ella B. McCay, 
Martha J. Mell, 
Virginia Miller, 
Elizabeth E. Mimms, 
Virginia I. Mimms, 
Mary M. Morris, 
Sarah E. Moughon, 


Miss Mattie F. Nelson, 
Miss Virginia A. Nelson, 
Miss Luda M. Paine, 

Miss Sarah E. Pearson, 
Miss Fannie E. Perkins, 
Miss Susie S. Persons, 
Miss Jerusha Beady', 

Miss Florida J. Bedding, 
Miss Sallie N Bice, 

Miss Hannah Bieves, 

Miss Mary F. Biley, 

Miss Martha S. Bobertson, 
Miss Sarah J. Hosier, 

Miss Mattie A. Bosser, 
Miss Josephine C. Bumph, 
Miss Annie E. Bush, 

Miss Agnes 1). Bust, 

Miss Fannie M. Searcy, 
Miss Annie E Shewmake, 
Miss Mary L. Shewmake, 
'Miss Arabella L. Slappy, 
Miss Mary E. SlapFy, 

Miss Sarah B. Slappy, 

Miss Clara S. Smith, 

Miss Julia B. Smith, 

Miss Juliet B Smith, 

Miss Mary P. Smith, 

Miss Gertrude Snider, 
Miss G. Tallulah Snider, 
Miss M. Florence Snider, 
Miss Cora C Solomon, 
Miss Rachel L. Spain, 

Miss E. Florine Stevens, 
Miss Caroline M. Taylor, 
Miss Lizzie II Thompson, 
Miss Kittie Tooke, 

Miss Adalaide M. Tucker, 
Miss Sallie B. Tucker, 
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NAMES. 

Miss Julia J. Turnbull, 
Miss Mary S. Turner, 

Miss Sarah C. Turrentine, 
Miss Loretta J. Virgin, 
Miss MolPle E. Watts, 


NAMES. 

Miss Sallie E. Watts, 
Miss Lillie A. Williams, 
Miss Mary E. Wimberly, 
Miss Mattie S. Wimberly, 
Miss Irene Woolfolk. 


CHAWING AMD PAiNTiNG. 


NAMES. 

Miss Julia F. Adams, 

Miss M. Lou Burge, 

Miss Virginia C.Finlayson, 
Miss J. J Gathings, 

Miss Emily A. Hutchings, 
Miss 1). E. Hutchings, 
Miss Florence S. Jones, 
Miss Sarah V. Lamar, 
Miss Elizabeth E. Mims, 
Miss Virginia J. Mims, 
Miss Mattie F. Nelson, 


NAMES. 

Miss Luda M Paine, 
Miss Mattie J. Kosser, 
Miss Anna E. IIush, 
Miss Agnes Rust, 

Miss Mary E. Slappy, 
Miss Clara S. Smith, 
Miss E. Florine Stevens, 
Miss Ophelia Tucker, 
Msss Sallie E. Watts, 
Miss Mary E. Wimberly. 


♦♦ 


ORNAMENTAL WORK. 


NAMES. 

Miss Julia F. Adams, 

Miss Jennie Beazley, 

Miss Emmala S. Bellamy 
Miss Mary F. Brown, 

Miss Elizabeth A. Everett, 
Miss Virginia C.Finlayson, 
Miss E. M. Flournoy, 

Miss Mary E Garner, 
Miss II. 1. Hargrove, 

Miss Annie E. JIkidt, 

Miss Emily P. Hightower, 
Miss Albina L. Ivy, 

Miss Francena S. Love, 
Miss Mollie M. McCrary, 


NAMES. 

Miss Virginia A. Nelson, 
Miss Luda M. Paine, 

Miss Saraii J. Rosier, 
Miss Mary M. Ross, 

Miss Arabella L Slappy, 
Miss Sarah R. Slappy, 
Miss Gertrude Snider, 
Miss M. Florence Snider, 
Miss G. Tallulah Snider, 
Miss Rachel F. Spain, 
Miss Lizzie 11. Thompson, 
Miss Mollie E. Watts, 
Miss Sallie E. Watts. 
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Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 


Julia F. Adams, 
Amanda S. Barnett, 
Mary E. Chambers, 
Helen Coachman, 
Emma I). Culler, 
Julia M. Dixon, 
Virginia C.Finlayson, 
Mary E. Garner, 
Anna M. Hammond, 
Meta M Harbaum, 
Anna Hargrove, 

H. I. Hargrove, 
Annie E. IIeidt, 
Sallie E. Hudson, 


Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 


M. Victoria Julien, 
Martha J. Mell, 
Virginia Miller, 
Mary F. Riley, 
Annie E. Shewmake, 
Mary L. Shewmake, 
Julia B. Smith, 
Juliet B. Smith, 
Gertrude Snider. 

G. Tallulah Snider, 
M. Florence Snider, 
Kittie Tooke, 
Ophelia Tucker, 
Mary E. Wimberly. 


Jjjrilumatlieait |UttEfij. 


Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
V s Miss 
Miss 


Emmala S. Bellamy, 
Ada V. Black, 

M. Lusanna Burge, 
Catharine V. Cater, 
Virginia S. Dozier, 
Fannie M. Drake, 
Ann E. Everett, 
Theodosia H. Everett, 
Octa via J. Fennel, 
Georgia A. Fort, 
Sallie O. Gilmer, 
Lucia Griswold, 
Emma Guyton, 


Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 


Gabriella Harrison, 
Emily P. Hightower, 
Annie E. Humber, 
DrusillaE. Hutchings 
Susan M. Malone, 
Julia A. Mason, 
Sallie S. Persons, 
Florida J. Bedding, 
Clara S. Smith, 

Cora C. Solomon, 

E. Florine Stevens, 
Lizzie II. Thompson, 
Julia J. Turnbull. 
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The studies pursued in this department are all of an elemen- 
tary character, but the utmost care is taken that in each individ- 
ual case, the foundation of an education is well laid and that no 
bad habits or prejudices are contracted to the subsequent injury 
of the pupil. Each pupil is instructed in 

Reading, Parker do Watson. 

Spelling, ... . Parker & Watson. 

Writing, Slate and Blackboard Exercise. 

Primary Geography, M tchell’s. 

Primary Arithmetic, Pay s. 

Scripture Questions, Summers’. 

Vocal Music. 

©SlMBIFiaSaW. 

The elementary studies commenced in the Primary Depart- 
ment are, in this, continued until such a degree of proficiency is 
acquired as to authorize admission into College classes. 

Reading, Various Series. 

Spelling, Parker do Watson. 

Writing, O’ DonneV s S^s'em. 

Scripture Questions, Summers’ . 

Geography, Mitchell’s • 

Grammar, Clark’s. 

Arithmetic Pay’s. 

Composition Exercises, Brookfield’ s. 

Vocal Music. 
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Candidates for admission into the Freshman Class must pass 
a strict examination in Orthography, (in writing) in Geography, 
English Grammar, and the Arithmetical Rules of Denominate 
Numbers, Fractions, (Vulgar and Decimal,) Proportion, and 
Percentage. If an applicant be found deficient in any of tho 
rbove, she will be retained iu the Academic department until 
fully prepared for the College Course. 

Exercises in Reading , Penmanship , Vocal Music and Compo- 
sition are required through the entire course . Besides these, 
the studies peculiar to each year are as follows. 


I GLASS, 

wp Arithmetic, completed, 

n Algebra, . . 

w Structure of Sentences, . 



Rhetoric, commenced 
Latin, commenced, . . 
The Bible, 


. . . . Qwackenbos r . 
Spencer's Lessons. 
. Eme)*son's Qucs. 


SaFEQiOEK GLASS 


Geometry ........ 

Rhetoric, completed, 

Latin, 

Chemistry, 


Dav ies T Legen d re . 


Quackenbos ' 


. Bullions Reader . 
Johnston's Turner . 


The Bible. 


JXTHXOE GLASS 


Trigonometry and Mensuration, 

Latin, continued, 

French, 

Botany, 

Natural Philosophy, 

Mental Philosophy, 


Loomis \ 

. . . Cscsar Sc Cicero. 
Robertson' s Method . 
Crag's 


Olmsted's . 
Winslow's. 


The Bible. 
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Astronomy. 

Latin, 

French,. . . . 
Physiology, , 
Geology, . . . 
Logic, . 


S&KIQB, €? & A S §» 

Olmsted 1 s. 

Virgil . 

Robertson s Method. 

Comings 1 . 

St. John's. 

Whateley' s. 

Moral Philosophy, Rivers' . 

Evidences of Christianity, Alexander’s. 

The Bible. 

Instrumental Music, Drawing, Painting, and all other Orna- 
meutal Arts are pursued at the option of parents, and in such 
a way as not to impede the progress of the pupil in the regular 
studies. 

Two kinds of irregular students are recognized. First, young 
ladies come to the Institution whose previous schooling has not 

coincided with our course, hut who desire to graduate. Their 

studies arc adapted to their status , and, though temporarily ir- 
regular, they arc brought to a regular standing in their class as 
soon as may be. 

The other class of irregular students is composed of grown 
young ladies, who desire to spend a year or two in some good in- 
stitution before quitting school. For such, the Facility selects 
a course adapted to their individual cases, aiming, not at their 
graduation, but at doing the best for them under the circum- 
stances. But while thus offering the benefits of the College 
to grown young ladies the Faculty protests against receiv- 
ing little girls to pursue an irregular course . All our past ex- 
perience demonstrates that such irregularity works badly for the 
pupil, and creates dissatisfaction towards the Institution. The 
College course is arranged with great care in reference to what 
society expects of educated women at the present day It is 
the result of years of experience, and of consultation with lib- 
eral minded men. It is the constant study of the Faculty to pro- 
duce by it the best possible results ; a single irregular will give 
more trouble than many regular students, and with such results 
as satisfy neither teachers, pupils, nor patrons. 
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The Collegiate Year embraces a continuous period of about 
nine months and a half. This is divided into two terms. The 
first term begins on the first Monday in October, and ends on 
the last day of February. The second begins on the first day of 
March, and ends with the 

6oh}h}Ci}cc)T)Gi)i 

The examination of Pupils in the Literary Department begins 
on the first Monday in July, and ends on the Thursday follow- 
ing. 

The examination of Pupils in the Ornamental Department 
takes place on the second Monday in July, succeeded by the 
regular Commencement Exercises on Tuesday and Wednesday. 

There is thus but one Vacation in the year, extending from 
about the middle of July to the first Monday in October. 




& 
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REGULAR CHARGES. 


The charge for tuition is the same in all the departments of 
the Institution, Primary, Academic, and College Proper. The 
various additional items that it became necessary, formerly, from 
time to time, to add to the bills of patrons, have, by a late en- 
actment of the Board of Trustees been discarded, and the sin- 
gle charge of Tuition made to include them all, except the 
charge for the Diploma on graduating. This simplified schedule 

i of charges stands thus ; 

Tuition, per annum 860 00 

Board “ “ 

including Fuel, Lights and Washing 8150 00 


The only additional charges made to regular students are, 


1st. Fuel, charged only to Day Scholars 
2nd. Diploma fee, paid cn graduating, . 


S3 00 
85 00 


3rd. Books and Stationery, which varies in individaul cases, 


from 


810, to 820 00 

EXTRA CHARGES FOR OPTIONAL BRANCHES. 


Tuition, in Instrumental Music 
Use of Piano 


850 00 

5 00 


Tuition in Drawing and Painting, (water colors) . . 25 00 


Tuition in Painting (in oil) . 


40 00 


Tuition in Embroidery and Ornamental Needle-work, 25 00 
Tuition in Languages (other than Latin and French) 20 00 


PAYMENTS. 


All of the above fees must be paid in advance ; i. e. for the 
first term in October; for the second, in March. One month 
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may be allowed for the payment of bills ; if not settled in that 
time , the pupil must he withdrawn. 

No Pupil is admitted for a less time than to the end of the 
term in which she enters. 

No pupil shall be allowed to advance with her class at the 
opening of the Collegiate year, unless all arrearages of money 
due for preceding years shall have been paid. 

No candidate for graduation shall receive her diploma unless 
all amounts due the College shall have been paid. 

Tuition is charged from the beginning of the month in which 
the pnpil is admitted. Former pupils, returning after the term 
opens, are charged for the whole term, if carried on with the 
same class. 

No deduction for fees in board or tuition, for less than a month, 
and then only where protracted sickness requires the removal of 
the pupil. 

EXPENSES OF EOOIJ, DRESS, &c. 

The sleeping apartments in the College Building are large 
and airy, each affording ample accommodation for four inmates. 
The heavy articles of furniture, such as bedsteads, m a tresses, 
washstands. tables and chairs, are furnished by the Steward. 
The boarders are expected to furnish their own bed-clothing, 
towels, mirrors, pitchers, bowls, &c. An outlay of about Si 5, 
from each inmate, will amply furnish her with all needful com- 
forts.* 

Young ladies boarding in the Institution are not allowed to 
open accounts at stores, or to contract any debts. All necessary 
shopping is attended to for them, either by some of the officers 
or their ladies. All purchases are made for cash, which must, 
for this purpose, be deposited with the Treasurer of the Faculty, 

*Thu following memorandum is inserted because it Is so often iisked, What articles should each pupil bring 
with her into her room! One pair Blankets, one pair of Sheets, one puir Pil'ow ('uses, one upper Spread, 
ono Mirror, one do*en Towels, one Broom, one Slop Tut., one Bowl and Pitcher, one pair of Over Sho. §, one 
Umbrella. For some of these the expense may be shared between two. 
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HE public mind of the South was awakened to the sub- 
ject of a higher education for females about the years 18- 
35 — ^0* As the first tangible result of that excitement, the 
Georgia Female College was opened to the public in 
January, 1839, under the Presidency ot the IIev. (now 
Bishop) Geo. F. Pierce, I>. D. A few years after by the 
opportune generosity of James Everett, Esq., of Houston 
County, it became the property of the Georgia Annual Confer- 
ence, and its name was changed to the Wesleyan Female 
College. At the period of its first going into operation, it was, 
so far as now known, the only institution organized with a full 
Faculty of Instruction, for the especial design of carrying young 
ladies through a prescribed curriculum of studies, on the comple- 
tion of which they receive a literary degree. The liberality 
with which it has been patronized, and the rapidity with which 
it has been surrounded, all over the Union, by flourishing and 
honorable competitors, evince the movement to have been de- 
manded by the age and country. This steady patronage has ena- 
bled and prompted those in charge of the Institution gradually 
to elevate the standard of scholarship required in its matriculants 
and graduates, and affords gratifying proof of the public appre- 
ciation of sound and liberal female culture. 

BUILDINGS. 

The College Buildings occupy the front part of a large lot, 
on a hill overlooking the city of Macon, and surrounded by a 
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number of elegant residences of families attracted to the locality 
by its remarkably salubrious climate. The main College Build- 
ing is 160 feet long by 80 feet wide — the centre, four stories 
high, the wings, three. When the improvements now project- 
ed are complete, as they will be by October, this Building will 
contain 62 rooms, affording accommodations for the families of the 
President, three Professors, and Steward, and for 104 pupils, allow- 
ing for 14 Music Booms, a Library, Parlors and Society Halls. 
j The new Chapel is an elegant edifice, 90 by 56, with Becitation 
\ Booms, Laboratory, and Study Boom on the ground floor. The 
[former study room for the day-scholars is to be fitted up for 
the occupancy of the Primary Department, which will go in- 
to operation in October. /) A spacious Dining Salooa is to 
be erected in the rear of, and separate from the main build- 





REGULATIONS. 


The Officers, their families, and the boarding pupils all par- 
take at the same table, and constitute one large family, in which 
the supervision and care of the pupils devolves upon the 
President, assisted by his associates and the Steward, and 


their ladies. The harmonious and kindly feeling thus gen- 


erated obviates the necessity of an excessively rigorous internal 
police. Confidence between pupils and Officers is invited and 
secured. 

The government is mild, but firm. The pupil is taught to 
respect herself, and to maintain the respect of others, by observ- 
ing the proprieties of life in all her intercourse with them. The 
object is, first, to establish good principles, and then to teach 
her to govern herself according to those principles. To carry 
out this end most surely and fully, religion is inculcated as 
the best basis of character. Ample means are provided for the 
presentation of quickening truth to the mind and heart, The 
pupils are generally taken to church in the city on Sabbath morn- 
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ing, but when the weather forbids this, and on every Sabbath 
night, religious services specially adapted to them, are held in 
the College Chapel. Besides these, which all are required to 
attend, there is a weekly prayer meeting free to any who may 
wish to be present, and three class meetings are held simultane- 
ously in different rooms on every Saturday night. By a refer- 
ence to the Course of Study, it will be seen that the Bible is 
studied as a regular text-book by every College class, and as 
much time devoted to it as to any other study. This promi- 
nence given to religion is thought to be no more than what is 
demanded of a church institution. 

Besides the three small but rapidly increasing libraries of the 
Literary Societies, there is a copious College Library for the use 
of all. The philosophical and chemical apparatus is constantly 
enlarged and improved by such additions as the advancing de- 
velopments of science demand and afford. 

Pupils boarding in the Institution are not allowed to receive 
visitors at the College, or to make visits out of the College, with- 
out specific instructions from parents or Guardians, and even 
then, the Trustees require the Faculty to exercise a discretion- 
ary power. 

Pupils are not permitted to visit, or receive visitors on the 
Sabbath, nor within the hours of study or recitation during the- 
week. 

The Faculty earnestly request and expect the co-operation of 
parents and guardians, in securing punctual and constant atten- 
dance upon College duties ; nor will they consent to be held re- 
sponsible for the mental improvement of any pupil who is pre- 
vented from attending regularly and punctually to all the requir- 
ed exercises of her class, or who is allowed to engage in such 
amusements or associations, as divert the mind from study. 

A report of each pupil’s standing in her studies, attendance, 
and deportment in every respect, is sent to her parent or guardian 
at the end of the months of December, March and June. 
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All are required to pass the Annual Examinations in July, 
which are partly oral and partly written, but all conducted with 
great care, and under such circumstances as to afford a just cri- 
terion of the acquaintance of each pupil with her studies. These 
examinations are marked, and, together with the quarterly re- 
ports, recorded, and by this record the rising of each pupil with 
her class, or her being returned to the same year’s studies, is de- 
termined. 

Pupils are not allowed to receive boxes of cake, meats, or con- 
fections, sent to them from home. Fruits are the only eatables 
they are permitted to keep in their rooms. 
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In pursuance of a public call, a number of the Alumnae of 
the Wesleyan Female College convened in the Methodist Church 
in Macon, on Monday afternoon, July 11th, 1859. 

The meetiug having been opened with prayer, Mrs. II. M. 
Colquitt was called to the Chair, and Miss Mary E. Carleton 
was appointed Secretary of the meeting. 

The object of the meeting having been stated to be the forma- 
tion of a permanent association of the graduates of the College, 
the convention proceeded to appoint the following committees 
to carry out the various purposes contemplated in such an or- 
ganization. 

The following ladies were appointed a Committee to dral't a 
•suitable constitution : — Mrs. Bobert Freeman, Miss Clifford 
Cotton, Miss Sophia Bond, Miss Eugenia Bass and Miss Eliza 
L. Stubbs. 

The following were appointed a Committee to ascertain the 
present names and post-office address of the Alumnae: — Miss 
Mary E. Carleton, Miss Sophronia F. Woodruff, Miss E. L. 
Stubbs and Mrs. DeGraffenreid. 

The following were appointed a Committee of Arrangements 
for the first regular annual re-union, in July, 1860 : — Miss 
MaryE. Carleton, Miss Julia Jewett, Miss Sophia Bond, Miss 
Georgia Conner and Miss Marion llose. 

By a unanimous vote of the large number of the Alumnae pre- 
sent, Bishop Pierce was requested to deliver an address before 
the association at its first annual meeting in July, I860. 

It was resolved to allow the Committee on the Constitution 
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ample lime to prepare that instrument, and not require them to 
report before the meeting in July 1860. But it was determin- 
ed so far to anticipate the action of that Committee, as to take 
it for granted that the Constitution would provide for the officers 
commonly pertaining to such organizations, and to proceed to 
the election of such officers. The election resulted iu the choice 
of the following : 

MRS. II. M COLQUITT, President. 

Mrs. Mary Grimes, 1st Vice President. 

Mrs. A daline Corbin, 2nd “ “ 

Mrs. Pauline Logan, 3rd “ “ 

Mrs. Elizabeth Myrick, 4th “ “ 

Mrs. Sarah Ward, 5 tli “ “ 

Mrs. IIarriette Freeman, Recording Secretary. 

Mrs. Mary de Graffenreid, .... Corresponding Sec’ry. 

Miss Catharine Freeman, Treasurer. 

Since the Meeting in July, the Committee appointed to pre- 
pare a Constitution have compiled the following, which is to be 
presented to the association for its adoption at the re-union of 
I860. This is appointed to take place on Tuesday July 10th. 



PREAMBLE. 


Anxious to revive the friendships formed in our girlhood, to 
enliven the future by the prospect of re-unions, to furnish food 
for thought and profitable reflection by enquiries into the char- 
acters, histories, and deaths of those with whom we have asso- 
ciated and mingled in days that are past, and to form a nucleus 
around which many shall unite in the future, as well as to con- 
tribute to the strength and prosperity of our Alma Mater, we, 
the graduates of the Wcsleyau Female College agree to form 
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ourselves into an association, with the following Constitution and 
By-Laws. 

Article 1st. — Name. 

This Association shall be known as the “Alumn^ean Asso- 
ciation^ of the Wesleyan Female College. 

Article 2nd. — Membership. 

Sec. 1st. Any of the graduates of the institution now known 
as the Wesleyan Female College, may become, and continue, a 
member of this association by the payment to the Secretary of a 
fee of three dollars at each regular meeting. 

O cV 

Sec. 2nd. Any lady of literary distinction may be made an 
honorary member of the Association in the following manner : — 
Her name must be privately proposed to the officers, acting, for 
this purpose, as a committee on nominations ; if they deem pro- 
per, they may repoit the name of the lady to the Association, 
and a two-thirds vote shall be sufficient to elect her. Honorary 
members are exempt from all dues. 

Sec. 3rd. Any of the former pupils of the Wesleyan Female 
College, retaining warm interest in the Institution, may be elect- 
ed an associate member by the same plan of nomination and elec- 
tion as prescribed for honorary members. The same dues shall 
be required of them as of the regular Alumnae 
Article 3rd. — Officers. 

The officers shall consist of a President, seven Vice Presi- 
dents, a Recording Secretary, Corresponding Secretary and Treas- 
urer, all of whom shall be elected at each regular meeting, but 
shall not be eligible to re-election for two consecutive terms. 
Article 4tii. — Duties. 

It shall be the duty of the President to preside at the regular 
meetings, keep order, and also to draw upon the Treasurer for 
all monies authorized by a vote of the Association to be paid out. 

It shall be the duty of the Vice Presidents to preside in the 
absence of the President in the order of their election. 
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It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to keep a re- 
cord of the proceedings, to receive all monies and pay them over 
to the Treasurer, taking her receipt therefor. 

It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to attend 
to all the correspondence of the Association and also to keep 
a correct list of the Alumnae and their residences. 

It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to attend to the receiv- 
ing and disbursing of all monies, and to all financial affairs of the 
Association, and at the close of her term, she shall make an ex- 
hibit of the financial condition of the Association. 

The Secretaries and Treasurer shall surrender their books to 
their successors in office, and shall keep them open to inspection 
at any time by the President or a committee appointed for that 
purpose. 



Article 5th. 


This Association shall meet on Tuesday of Commencement 


Week, 


Article 6th. 


This Association shall, at any of its regular meetings, have pow- 
er to adopt such By-Laws and resolutions as may be deemed ex- 
pedient, provided they do not in any wise contravene any part 
of this Constitution. 

Article 7th. 

Eleven members shall be necessary to constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business. A majority of those present at 
any meeting shall decide all questions except such as involve 
an alteration of the Constitution, or the election of honorary and 
associate members, which shall require a two-thirds vote. 
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July 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th. — Annual Examination of Classes 
in Literary and Scientific Department. 

July 8th. — Commencement Sermon, by Joseph C. Stiles, 


D. D. 


A J uly 9th. — Examination in Ornamental Department and Ju- 

w r nior Exhibition. 

Sjj July 9th. — Meeting of Board of Trustees. 

V July 10th. — Address before the Alumnae, by Bishop G. F, 
Pierce, D. D. 

J uly 10th and 11th. — Commencement Exercises. 

July 11th. — Annual Address, by A. A. Lipscomb, D. D. 


LL. D. 


Oct. 1st. — Opening of next Annual Session. 

Candidates for admission are urged to be present promptly at 
the opening, to be examined at once. Those coming in afterwards 
cannot always be examined immediately, because the Professors 
are engaged. 
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** 0 friend, how flat and tasteless such a life! 

Still toilsomely ascending step by step. 

What crowns the ascent? Speak or I go no farther. 
I need a goal, an aim, I cannot toil 
Because, the steps are here. In their ascent 
Tell me the end, or I sit still and weep.” 


1. MUSIC. — Les Bords du Bhin. 

Miss Carswel", Miss Coachman, Miss Everett, Miss F. Snider, 
Miss Bellamy, Miss Dickinson, MissTooke, Miss G. Snider^ 

Miss Malone, 

Miss Solomon. 

2 t COMPOSITION. — Life is what we make it. 

Miss Saraii E. Hudson, Jefferson Co., Ga. 

3. COMPOSITION— Travelling. 

Miss Mary B. Johnson, Macon, Ga. 

A. MUSIC.— Ever of Thee. 

Miss Adams, Miss Drake. 

5. COMPOSITION. — The Missionary Cause. 

Miss Catharine V. Cater, . .i>. . . r* ^ Vintottk, ga, 

. t ■ J'- sS 9 v‘GiJ ' vi ' 


6. COMPOSITION 1 .— £. s. d. 

Miss Anna M. Williamson, . . Vineville , Ga. 

7. MUSIC. — Gold Fever Gallop. 

Miss L. Guttenbeeger. 

8. COMPOSITION. — Letter- Writing. 

Miss Emmala S. Bellamy, 

9. COMPOSITION.— Hidden Meanings- 

Miss Julia F. Adams, 

^ I 10 MUSIC. — Jessamine Waltzes. 

* Miss Bellamy, Miss Carswell, Miss Drake, 

Miss Guttenberger. 

Ct 11. COMPOSITION.— The Art of Conversation. 

Miss E. Florine Stevens,. 

12. COMPOSITION.— The Spinning Wheel. 

Miss Amanda J. Barnett, 

13. — MUSIC. — Had I never, never, known thee. 

Miss Solomon. 

14. COMPOSITION.— Novel Reading. 

Miss Ophelia C. Tucker, 

15. COMPOSITION.— Jerusalem. 

Miss M. Lusanna Burge, 

16. MUSIC. — Triumphant March. 

Miss Adams, Miss Bellamy, Miss Jones, Miss Paine, 

Miss Drake, Miss Bradford, Miss Carswell, Miss Garner, 

Miss F. Snider. 

Miss G. Snider. 


. . . Monticello , Fla. 
. Putnam Co ., Ga. 
Miss Garner, 

Walthourville , Ga. 
. Milledgeville , Ga. 

. Laurens Co ., Ga. 
. . Newton Co. } Ga. 








First Fay: July 10th., 1860 


“ I go to- prove ray soul. 

I see my way, as birds their trackless way. 

In some time, God’s good time, I shall arrive. 
He guides me and the bird. In His good tim 


Brownbssv 


“ Peace on Earth 


Thomaston, (Ha. 


Miss Fannie M. Drake. 


Chorus “ How beautiful upon the Mountains, 


.Macon, Ga. 


Miss Mary E. Clark - 

Subject : The Light Ahead. 

Miss Mary L. Butts 

Subject S The Unfading Beauty of the Mind, 


Macon , Ga. 







Barnwell JDisl S. 


® Miss Elizabeth E. Mims. 

Subject : The influence of America on human progress. 

|| Miss Georgia A. Fort. Stewart Co., Ga. 

Subject S Music. 


Angelic Song. 


“ From Heaven the Loud 


VinemlU, Ga. 


Miss Loretta J. Virgin 

Subject : Beauty. 

Miss Emily P. Hightower 

Subject : The Desire of Knowledge. 


Barnesville, Ga. 


Ohor*ixs “ Let every Heart Eejoice and Sing. 


Of Bishop Pierce to the Alumnae will be delivered this after- 
noon at the Methodist church. 








Iflfelcpn Jemak College, 


Second Day: J\Hy 11th, 1860. 


44 My purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, aDd the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down ; 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles.” 


Tennyson. 


:lp oi <=> 

Chorus : “Daughters of Israel.” — Xeukmm. 

wssmssnmm. 

Mis> Virginia J. Mims Btrnmll Bill., S. C. 

Subject : The Scenery of Nature. 

Miss Fannie M. Drake Thomaston, Ga. 

Subject S The True Sphere of Woman. 

Chorus i “ Glory be to God on high.” — Mozart. 



Mis3 Fannie J. Coachman 
Subject : Leaves. 


Decatur Co., Ga. 






Jfiss Julia M. Dixon - Louisville , Ga. 

■f 

Subject : Italy. 

Chorus : “ To God in Heaven”. 




f Miss Clara A. S. Smith.... — Green Co Ga. 

H 1 

Quartett : “ ’Tis Music that Whispers.” Rossini. 


Address to the Graduating Class. 

Solo and CIioi*us : “ Go forth to theMount.”.£fe , w 


Literary Address 

BY 

Rev. A. A. LIPSCOMB., D.D. LL.D. 

■ 

■ChoriTS 1 Jehovah’s Praise 



/ 
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TUESDAY EVENING, JUNE 10, 1860. 




“ ’Twm not the air, ’twas not the worda, 
But that deep magic in the chorda, 

And in the hpa, that gave inch power, 

Aa Muiic knew not till that hour.” 




1. Wollenhaupt March, 

MISSES ADAMS, BELLAMY, DRAKE, F. JONES, PAINE. 

2. Come, Come, ’Tis now our Festal Hour, -Song, .W.V. Wallace. 

MISSES ADAMS, DOZIER, DRAKE, GUT TEN BE RGER, PAINE, 


SOLOMON, TURNBULL. 

3. Nathalie Waltzes, .J. Lahitzky. 

MISSES II. COACHMAN, T. EVERETT, MALONE, F. SNIDER, SOLOMON. 

4. A Maiden Behold Me,— Song, (Bellini’s Op.) J. Puritani. 

DRAKE. 

5. Fantasia for two Harps, 


MRS. LIN Kj^USfija^TTEN BERGER. 

6. The Dearest Spot of Earth to Me is Home, -Song, . Wrighton. 

MISS EVANS. 

7. Elfin Waltzes J. Lahitzky. 

G V TT E N BERGJSR FAMILY. 


I 

! 





i 
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8. Where are thy Bowers,— Song, Rossini. 

MISSES ADAMS, DRAKE, GUTTENBERGER, HUMBER, PAINE, SOLOMON 

9. March de la Eeine, J. Ascher. 

MISSES BRADFORD, GARNER, HUDSON, TOOKE, WIMBERLY. 

10. The Spell,— Song*, (Lurline Op.) , . .Wallace. 

MISS GUTTENBERGER. 

11 la Fille du Regiment, Beyer. 


MISSES ADAMS, CARSWELL, J. GUTTENBERGER, PAINE, G. SNIDER. 

12. 0, Sweet Zephyr, Waft Him Hither, -Song, . ...H. C. Watson. 

MISSES ADAMS, DRAKE, PAINE. 

13. Martha, Beyer* 

MISSES ADAMS, CARSWELL, DRAKE, F. JONES, PAINE. 

14. Let every Heart and Voice,— Solo and Chorus. 

BY THE CLASS. 




THE RELATIONS 


OF THE , 

ANGLO-SAXON RACE 

TO 

CHRISTIAN WOMANHOOD. 


AN ADDRESS 

DELIVERED BEFORE THE 

WESLIYAN JFIMA1I OLJLI6I, 

AT MACON, GA., JULY 11, 1860: 

BY 

REV. A. A. LIPSCOMB, D. D. LL. D. 


PUBLISHED BY REQUEST OP THE BOARD OP TRUSTEES. 


MACON = 

S. ROSE & CO., BOOK AND JOB RRINTERS. 

I860. 


CORRESPONDED CE. 


MACON, July 11, 1860. 
Rev. A. A. Lipscomb, D. D. LL. D. : 

Lear Sir : — The Board of Trustees of Wesleyan Female Col- 
lege, highly appreciating your able and eloquent address, deliv- 
ered at the close of the Commencement Exercises to-day, and 
wishing to extend its usefulness by a more general circulation, 
have appointed the undersigned a Committee to ask of you a copy 
for publication, which we hope you will furnish us at your earli- 
est convenience. 

Very respectfully, your ob’t servants, 

N. BASS, 

JAS. E. EVANS, 

J. B. SMITH. 


TUSKEGrEE, ALA., Auo. 17, 1860. 
Messrs. N. Bass, Jas. E. Evans, and J. B. Smith: 

My Lear Brethren : — In reply to your very kind favor of the 
11th ult., I herewith enclose a copy of my Address before the 
Macon Wesleyan Female College. Circumstances have delayed 
its preparation, or it should have been earlier in your hands. 
With great regard, I am, dear brethren, J 

Yours, very truly, 

A. A. LIPSCOMB. * 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The bountiful Summer has come again and renewed the an- 
nual miracle of God’s most gracious Providence. Out of the 
fallen rain and nightly dew there has been formed a better drink 
than fabled nectar ; and the clods of last year, on which we 
walked, little thinking of the omnipotence that lay dormant within 
them, have been changed into bread for hungry millions. The 
beautiful Summer smiles in benediction, and our eyelids, heavy 
with the dust of life’s beaten pathway, lift themselves to its elas- 
tic touch and welcome the serene fellowship of love and joy. And 
the refulgent Summer, crowning landscape and sky with dazzling 
light, repeats the earliest wonder of creation and presents a mea- 
sure of that magnificence which, amid the typical splendors of the 
Universe, still remains as the most magnificent emblem of God’s 
infinity. How many summers thus walk in one ! How Nature 
stands transfigured before us ! She has converted the earth into 
a Tabor of brightness ; the prophets of the elder time and the 
inspired poets, who saw their Lord in fruitful fields and spring- 
ing flowers, bend over us in the pomp of mid-day clouds, while 
the glory, other seasons conceal, now casts off its veil and reveals 
tho near presence of God. 

But at this season, rich in the fulness of renewing life, there 
are other harvests than such as are gathered into store-houses 
and barns. If, 

41 Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own,” 

wc have pleasures far purer and nobler. We have songs sweeter 
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than the rejoicings of the reapers, and a gladness is in our hearts, 

“ more than in the time that their corn and their wine increased.” 
For, to-day, and on other days, the churches are collecting the 
fruits of their toil in those broad fields of intellectual and moral 
husbandry which, year by year, whiten with harvests of beauty. 

It is especially with you a joyous day — a new era in the histo- 
ry of your College. The Alumnae of one generation, coming 
together on this occasion, have rendered the homage of mature 
thought and love to Alma Mater, and given you proofs the most 
convincing that your labor has not been in vain in the Lord. The 
seed-grain which, for nearly a quarter of a century, has been 
cast into your lengthening furrow T s, returns to you in abundant 
fruitfulness. Aside from this, other thoughts are connected with 
the festivity of to-day that thrill our hearts. Not only is the 
Wesleyan Female College the Alma Mater of these assembled 
Alumnae, but, in a sense more impressive, she is the Alma Mater 
of Female Colleges now counted by scores over the land. Scat- 
tered abroad over our States, these Institutions are proud to 
honor you as the pioneer in this great enterprise, and to lay their 
tribute at your feet as the mother of them all. I thank God for 
these wonderful results. I have no fear of being extravagant 
when I say, that these results are a most solid and substantial 
addition to American civilization, and furthermore, that they have 
quickened and expanded the life of the Christian Church. I see 
God’s tokens in them. I read in their signs the prophecies of a 
better future. Viewed in any light, whether in their direct ben- 
efits to womanhood, or in their indirect advantages to manhood, 
they have a profound significance, and therefore the “All Hail” 
rises from the depths of many hearts and blends with those 
strains of devout thanksgiving in which you have so worthily 
celebrated this impressivo jubilee. Looking around mo this 
morning, I recall the words of Scotland’s greatest poet : 

“ These arc the scenes from which old Scotia’s grandeur springs.” 

My subject has been announced as, The Providential Eolations 
of the Anglo-Saxon Eaco to the Sentiment of Christian Woman- 
hood. The first point I wish to consider is the distinct idea of 
womanhood our Lord gave to the world. Eeincmbcr, that when. 
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he came to the earth, the true idea of womanhood was nowhere 
to be found. The human race had lost its own ideal of truth 
excellence and beauty, and among its wisest and best men there 
was no one competent to form a conception of real and perfect 
goodness. Our Lord, therefore, taught it. If the creation of 
Eve in the Garden of Eden was the act of God, it is equally true- 
that the sentiment of womanhood, which the church and the 
world are now beginning to accept, originated with Jesus Christo* 
The idea was the offspring of His mind — and I thank God that 
it was his gift to mankind. I would rather have it from the Son 
of Mary than from poets and philosophers, or even from prophets 
and apostles : for there are truths that I want right out from the 
heart of God, and this is one of them. 

This idea, then, is original with Jesus Christ. It is just as dis- 
tinctly’His as anything He taught, and, moreover, there is as much 
of His peculiar nature in its spirit and shape as in any other 
truth He unfolded. The heart-seal of His pure and perfect man- 
hood is on it — age of his Deity, too — and one reason why it 
should be valued, apart from its intrinsic worth, is, because the 
authority of the Son of the Father, no less than the humanness- 
of the Son of Mary, is connected with its meaning. And hence, 
while we receive this truth for what it is in itself, we also receive 
it as an evidence of His Divinity most welcome to our sensibili- 
ties. Our faith needs just such arguments. For, obviously, if 
faith in Christ is an act of the heart as well as of the intellect, 
there must be grounds for feeling no less than grounds for con- 
viction. If the proofs of Christ’s Divinity merely addressed the 
logical reason, something would be wanting to the full satisfac- 
tions of our nature ; and, therefore, it has pleased God to give us 
certain arguments for the fact of that Divinity, from which the 
cold and calculating intellect, always tending to selfish pride in. 
its proccs, may be dismissed : arguments needing no logic, be- 
cause higher than logic ; arguments that we breathe as we breathe 
the mountain air, and know they have entered within us by a 
purer blood in our veins and a fresher life in our nerves. The 
beautiful sentiment of womanhood is precisely such an argument, 
ft speaks directly and tenderly to every human heart, not waiting 
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on the ollices of scientific demonstration, but reaching us through 
a mother’s love, heard in her songs and felt in her prayers. If 
other attestations of Christ’s Divinity were to fail, it seems to me 
•that we should have to become aliens to a mother’s arms and 
exiles from her bosom before we could so far sacrifice our hu- 
manity as to deny Him the rights and hpnors of the Son of God. 

Have you ever thought how much you owe to the Lord Jesus 
for those elements of beauty and grace out of which the finest 
sensibilities are nourished and by means of which the fairest crea- 
tions of human genius, in poetry, painting and romance, have 
arisen to cheer and charm the world ? I know that the ancient 
world had its beauty and grace, and that Greece, amid its hea- 
thenism, was celebrated for its art and literature; but Jesus 
Christ infused a new spirit into this beauty and grace : since His 
day, these have had another import ; and particularly are we in- 
debted to him for the introduction of womanhood into the art and 
literature of the modern world. We -think it natural thus to ac- 
knowledge the purity and loveliness of womanhood. But Christ 
has made it natural ; and had he not lived, to-day we should he 
without the Madonna of Raphael, the Beatrice of Dante, the 
Comas of Milton, and the Christiana of Bunyan. Yes — Christ 
has put new life into our most common instincts, and, little as we 
think of it, the very music of the word Mother is one of the 
many echoes of that voice which the air of Judea first heard, but 
which, at this hour, the air of every Christian land repeats. Nor 
is this surprising. Our Lord gave no sentiment to art and litera- 
ture as such, nor did He speak a single word to poets and phi- 
losophers as poets and philosophers. But what was infinitely 
better, he created within the heart of humanity a divine reser- 
voir, from which should eventually flow all streams of refreshing 
truth and love. The sentiment of womanhood was not taught as 
an artistic or literary sentiment, for this had been altogether be- 
neath His dignity as the Son of God. But he taught it as a re- 
ligious truth, and thus secured its recognition and reverence 
wherever imagination might accept his authority or sensibility re- 
spond to his affections. 

I am far from asserting, that the sentiment of womanhood, as 
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it fell from the lips of Jesus, belongs to the same class of truths 
as the Atonement and Intercession. Yet, I do assert, that it be- 
longs to the same infinite wisdom and love. Take from Christian- 
ity the doctrine of the Atonement, and it instantly loses all its 
power and significance as a religion between God and man. 
Strike out from the Gospel all it teaches about womanhood, and 
it is equally nugatory as a religion between man and woman. As 
a domestic religion, it would become thoroughly worthless. With- 
out the sanctity which it sheds on home, without the vows of the 
bridal-hour which it witnesses and records, without its presence 
by the cradle and the fireside, without its omnipotent guardian- 
ship over the interests of family life, it were no religion for a race 
existing as man and woman, who, through mutual relations and 
by means of mutual services, are to glorify God and bless each 
other. Now, it appears to me, that Christ came here to origi- 
nate, or rather to re-establish, a domestic economy for this world, 
as well as to build up a spiritual economy for the world hereaf- 
ter. I cannot take the one without the other. I want a home 
as well as a heaven. I need woman as mother, sister, wife, in her 
precious offices, no less than a Eedeemer in His infinitely higher 
and holier relations to my guilt and wretchedness. If I am de- 
graded spiritually, I am degraded also in my earthliness : nor do 
I wish to be an angel until I have had an opportunity to be a 
man. Looking to this fact, our Lord provided for our earthly 
nature as well as for our spiritual and eternal nature ; and what- 
ever obscurity may hang about the fact of “ ministering spirits,” 
there is none about the beautiful truth that ministering woman- 
hood, as anointed of God, walks by our side and blesses all the 
years of our being. 

It is one thing to enjoy these offices of womanhood as portions 
of an earthly economy, but it is quite another thing to see the 
true and living heart throbbing within them. Viewed in their 
lowest aspect, they are the finest expressions of grace and loveli- 
ness, enough to inspire great thoughts and lofty feelings. But 
when seen as a part of Christ’s system of Providence, when wo- 
manhood comes to us from His feet and from His Cross and 
Tomb, then, indeed, a new and diviner meaning attaches to her 


position and work. She brings with her the tears shed over His 
lonely and neglected life, and the alabaster box of ointment per- 
fumes the atmosphere in which we toil and rest. Had she not 
been with Jesus, and learned of him to be “meek and lowly in 
heart,” I cannot tell to what an extent there would have been an 
abatement of her influence ; but this I know, that whenever her 
nursing hand soothes us in the hour of sickness, or her guiding 
hand directs our perplexed footsteps, or her helping hand lifts 
ns to serener heights, then truly is there something more than a 
mere earthly kindness shown or a mere earthly service rendered. 
Believing that womanhood has derived this ennobling influence 
altogether from Jesus Christ, I feel that nothing in his wonderful 
life, the offering of Calvary excepted, is more indicative of his 
Messiahship than the infinite tenderness with which he sought the 
oxiled and wandering Eve, treading her lonely way through the 
world, and at every step pressing out some new sorrow for her 
already bitter lot, and bearing, too, within her lovelier heart, the 
pathos of a smiling grief and the unremitted sentence of a heavy 
guilt, as mother of woes. 

Does this tenderness surprise you ? Well it might, were it not 
the tenderness of Christ ; but as the sympathy of his heart, yearn- 
ing towards womanhood and seeking to recover its lost earthly 
estate, while he opened heaven to its aspirations, it seems the most 
natural thing in the world. Had this intense appreciation of wo- 
manhood been exhibited by Moses, Isaiah, Peter, Paul, or John 
I confess it would have taxed my credulity. Ordinary human 
nature has limits within which even its finest qualities are dis- 
played — and were it possible to transcend these, I know not how 
our habitual sentiments could attend such splendid manifestations 
of character. But in Jesus, Son of God, Son of Mary, it does 
not amaze me. This thorough humanness, alike consecratod and 
exalted by the presence of Divinity, is precisely what was to bo 
expected from the second Adam, Lord from Heaven. Amid the 
strife of life, beset by wrangling Scribes and Pharisees, the keen 
arts of lawyers tried upon him, spies lurking around his footsteps; 
or, working miracles, to show his Godhead and silence blasphemy* 
there is a display of majesty worthy to rule the material Uni- 
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verse and to conduct the affairs of his Father's Empire. But 
while this is glorious, let me see him likewise among women and 
children, entering into their spirit, interpreting their emotions, 
sharing all their truthful feelings, and, still more, speaking their 
very language, yet, in such tones as the world never before heard. 
This is the Christ to dwell beneath my roof, to be domesticated 
as the One of my household, to go forth with me in the morning 
and to return at evening twilight to rest and blessedness. 

Look at this tenderness. How beautiful, how truthful, how 
touching, it was ! No sentimentality, no weakness, no insinuated 
selfishness, no morbid personality, none of the manifold defects 
that impair the force of our sympathies and so often make their 
offices either enfeebling or pernicious. Associate, companion, 
friend — aye, all these and more, but yet Christ, his personality 
like the sun, his gracious influence like the sunshine — the orb afar 
off enthroned in its own firmament, while the beams, traversing 
millions of miles, lay warmly on field and flower. Nearest of mem 
but yet most distant; communicative and confiding, but withal 
most reserved, leaning on friendship and still supporting it, this 
was the strange paradox of his daily history ; and yet, all genu- 
ine hearts pierced through its mystery and reposed calmly on his 
genial affections. Yes — this tenderness, what a marvellous fact 
it was ! It is one of the most suggestive things in his career, 
and, moreover, as * satisfactory as the acutest consciousness of 
alienation from infinite truth and goodness can possibly demand, 
to restore its confidence and love. The manifestation of Christ’s 
character in this respect has left nothing by way of detail and il- 
lustration to be super-added by the Apostles. Official position 
always insulates men. The office, despite of effort, encrusts the 
man and draws off some of his sympathies to itself. But Christ, 
although a divine person, and occupying the highest of conceiva- 
ble relations, yet moved on the perfect level of human fellowship 
and drew humanity most closely to his side. 

And how peculiarly tender he was towards womanhood ! It 
was more than his usual tenderness, for it had a gentler tone, a 
lovelier look, and you can easily detect therein the heart of one 
who cherished his Mother. He never reminds us of Joseph, but, 
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Mary, how thy fair image doth attend his weary steps, hovering 
over him when none are nigh, and shedding on his heart the 
sweet and soothing influence of maternal love ! “Blessed art thou 
among women;” thy soul may well magnify the Lord and thy spirit 
rejoice in God, thy Saviour. How much of Mary was in him! 
What man among men ever had the highest and purest traits of 
womanhood so beautifully blended with all manly strength and 
majesty like Christ ? I have said that he was peculiarly tender 
towards womanhood. Do you recall the illustrations ? Do you 
remember how he never denounced them, never classed women 
with Scribes and Pharisees, never uttered indignant words against 
them, and had pity on their saddest outcasts, and courage, too, 
to stand between them and death? Admit that much of this 
shows us the negative side of his character : has it, therefore, no 
deep meaning ? To understand the greatness of a man, you 
must look at what he refuses to do as well as at what he does. 
The power of restraint is a master’s virtue. Take one instance; 
a wicked woman cost John the Baptist his head; did our Lord 
denounce her ? Speaking after the manner of men, nothing 
would have been more natural than such denunciation. Had he 
been a mere man, he would doubtless have exposed the enormity 
of that crime. But Jesus was God and man united in one per- 
son, and hence, certain acts that would have been perfectly proper 
to him as a mere man, were not proper as divine and human in 
one. How terrible, how ominous, that silence v r as ! I have 
sometimes seen a great cloud arise and, pausing in its motion 
across the sky, hang sullenly and still ever a mountain’s top, as 
if grandeur confronting grandeur had suddenly called the world 
to silent awe. It was a relief in the midst of oppressive breath- 
lessness to hear the thunder roar, to see dumb things and things 
animate give signs of a sense of returning ease, and to feel, as 
the reverberations of the distance came back in softer echoes 
that the impending danger had announced its end. But this gi- 
gantic shadow of guilt, as if a cloud had been dislodged from 
the firmament of Hell and w 7 rapped J udea in its pitchy folds, how 
calmly J esus lets it pass ! 

Observe, now, that he restored the domestic constitution to its 
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true position, mid in tlio sermon on the Mount re-affirmed it* 
sanctity in language most emphatic. A few words from his di- 
vine lips, and men tremble at the impurity within ; and homes, 
faithless to plighted vows, feel a strange power resting upon them } 
in searching judgment. The most touching of his conversations 
were held with women; and if some of his striking miracles were 
wrought for them, grander still is the fact, that the silent force of 
his character drew them to his side and seated them at his feet. 
Nor is it unworthy of notice, that the most affecting allusion 
Christ ever made to his personal feelings was taken from the ma- 
ternal instinct of a : brute creation : “0, Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
how often would I have gathered thy children together, as a hen 
doth gather her brood under her wings, and ye would not!” 

This is not surprising, when you notice the fact that Christian- 
ity represents the two ffirms of humanity as they appear in man 
and woman. It speaks to man as man, to woman as woman. It 
speaks distinctly with each party ; and while the general idea of 
human nature, known under the name of humanity, is clearly re- 
cognized, men and women are approached as such in their rela- 
tions to God and to each other. The same religion is for both 
sexes ; the same great truths, the same sacrifice, the same sancti- 
fying grace ; but each stands on its own ground, each is the sub- 
ject of specific influences ; nor are they ever directly or indirectly 
confounded as elements of society and of the church. All this 
is plain enough in daily life. Men and women live on the same 
earth, breathe a common air, and act under the same general 
laws, yet, they occupy widely different spheres and are very un- 
like in their modes of thinking and feeling. Jesus Christ con- 
formed his personal ministry to this state of facts, and hence 
there are many incidents and illustrations in the Gospel, as taught 
by our Lord, that have this specific adaptation to the peculiari- 
ties of man and woman. Bead the parable of the Prodigal Son 
to a congregation, and the thoughtful men are more affected than 
the thoughtful women, because the feelings that interpret the sto- 
ry, under the Holy Spirits aid, are active in them; but, on the 
other hand, narrate the restoration of the widow of Nain’s son, 
or such occurrences as the breaking of the alabaster box of oint- 
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ment, and the widow’s mites cast into the treasury, or Mary bath- 
ing the feet of Jesus with her tears and wiping them with the 
hair of her head, and you strike a class of facts purely womanly, 
and with which, by consequence, women must be supposed to 
sympathize more intelligibly and thoroughly than we can. In 
this way our Lord gave distinctness, both by his teachings and 
miracles, to the idea of womanhood, never forgetting, in his de- 
votion to the interests of the human race, its distinctive welfare, 
and always true to the fact that he was the Son of Mary 
Throughout his life, this feeling clung to him ; it was in his dying 
eyes and on his dying lips ; and when the words, “ Behold thj 
mother ,” consummated his earthly services in behalf of woman- 
hood, there went forth a guardianship for her that chivalry, ro- 
mance, and legislation, have vainly tried to reach — a depth of 
tenderness, too, a pathos that no poetry can ever embody, since 
it was the utterance of the noblest and pureot heart that ever 
throbbed to the name of Mother. 

If, then, you study Christianity as Christ’s religion, you find 
two great classes of truths, working together side by side for the 
regeneration of society and for the salvation of each individual 
soul. On the one hand, you have those stern and majestic doc- 
trines that speak of sovereignty firm and inflexible, of God’s 
just wrath against all unrighteousness, and speak, morever, 
in no muffled tones, but in a voice clear and command- 
ing. Such are the doctrines that create a high and heroic man- 
hood, the manhood of Luther, Calvin, Wesley — of Paul and Pe- 
ter — of men who everywhere shake the dead atmosphere of the 
world with their words. If you need strong and sturdy men, 
you must feed them on these locusts and wild honey. But, on 
the other hand, Christianity stands for Love as well as for Sove- 
reignty. It cherishes the virtues designated as womanly no less 
than the manly. It is truthful in tenderness as well as truthful 
in principle, and forms a redeemed heart at the same time it forms 
a redeemed conscience. Separate these, and you have strength 
without beauty, or sentiment without force. Unite them, and 
you have the manly and the womanly elements of the Gospel ; 
and hence, our Lord Jesus Christ, knowing that this sentiment 
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of womanhood had never been recognized as its truth demanded, 
lifted it from its obscurity, cleared for it a broad place in the 
world’s thought, and secured it protection and honor. 

Now, this great idea has been committed to the Church for 
practical purposes. If faithful to her office, she will represent 
Christ, her Head, in his interest in behalf of womanhood ; and 
through her agency, wherever a Christian civilization is built up, 
this sentiment will work its way into the heart of society, and 
thence outwardly into all forms of active life. Such a develop- 
ment is now progressing in the history of the Anglo-Saxon Race. 
So far as we may be permitted to judge, Providence has marked 
out this race for a special vocation in honor of womanhood, and 
it would seem that it is peculiarly qualified, by natural bias, by 
civilization, by traditions and precedents, by position and circum- 
stances, to do a great work in this sphere of activity. 

Kac-e is a cardinal fact in the history of the world. Sever it 
from God’s special Providence, view it as a mere matter of soil, 
climate, and happy accidents, and it instantly sinks into a brutal 
sort of utilitarianism, which sceptic and pantheist accept as a pre- 
text for their false and debasing theories. But, seen in its just 
light, race has ever been the right arm of humanity, and its re- 
cords as worker, builder, conqueror, legislator, comprise all the 
signal achievements that make up the realities of human history 
If we know that God “ hath made of one blood all nations of 
men,” we also know that he has determined “the bounds of their 
habitation” and ordained their respective work as tributary to his 
universal plan. Race soon suggests his elective wisdom. There 
is a speedy limit to our searching analysis, and, as we pass be- 
yond the region of ostensible facts and appreciable causes, we 
enter into a realm where statistics and kindred forms of compu- 
tative science utterly fail. Race is an emphatic truth, but Prov- 
idence, not food, raiment and commerce, gives the primary em- 
phasis to its meaning. “One blood;” the same blood, and yet 
how different ! “ One blood” we must believe in, but it quickly 

escapes beyond the reach of our chemistry. Submit it to the mi- 
croscope, and our power is only a magnified eye that is still the 
human eye, and subject to human conditions. A thousand things 
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are contained in its globules, and the great Universe flows through 
as in its streams. 

Anglo-Saxon blood is a prodigious force. The salt of the sea, 
the iron of the hills, vegetable and animal life, the inspiration of 
the air, are all blended in its vigorous joy. It feeds muscles, 
nerves, brain, with most nutritious substance ; stimulates to all 
the minor heroisms of hardy activity, and creates generations of 
toiling athletm that are almost foremost in subduing nature to the 
uses of civilization. Never the aromatic blood of sentimentality, 
nor the watery blood of irresolution, nor the marsh-blood 
of idleness, it leaps with instinctive fire through its veins 
and shoots the fulness of life into every organ. To-day, it 
threatens to burst its channels; to-morrow, it will be uni- 
form and placid. Bestless and mercurial, alive to progress, 
and yet sternly conservative, it holds the past for reflection and 
the future for revenue. Sometimes it is “fast;” so is a mountain 
stream; but wait until that stream has left the uplands, see it as 
it flows beneath the shadows of thick forests and bears the pro- 
duct of great valleys on its bosom, and, as if conscious of ap- 
proaching the sea, its roll is calm and even. The “ fast” age is 
an Anglo-Saxon affair, but you need not fear a “ fast” Anglo- 
Saxon race. Impossibilities stand between us and this calamity. 
If, at times, this blood is excessive, ultra, and half fanatical, the 
safety valves will fly wide open at the right moment, and the 
alarming forces forthwith adjust their balance. Like the ocean, 
this blood has its counter currents, but all of them obey the su- 
preme law of gravitation. The rush of waters from the North 
Pole sweeps down the huge icebergs, and the sails of stately 
merchantmen turn paler at their spectral whiteness ; but the Gulf 
Stream, like a wandering summer of the sea, bears northwardly 
and eastardly its priceless freight of equatorial heat, and lands half 
sterile rejoice in fuller and richer life. Is there not a nearer and 
kinder Providence over our blood than over the ocean? 

The bilious-sanguine temperament of this race, fitting it both 
for hope and endurance, is one of those leading facts that wo 
must not overlook or undervalue. Temperament is nature’s 
character ; her latent force, her original purpose and power, her 
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earthward aims and aspirations, are embedded therein ; and al- 
though, if left to its own blind working, it were of no avail ta 
the capacity and dignity of our higher being, yet, in its subsidiary 
relations to thought and feeling, it is always a fact to be recog- 
nized and appreciated. The subtle influence of temperament is 
ever penetrating the will, and, with more or less force, is present 
in our words and actions. Men who try to be alike soon learn 
that temperament interposes its restraints. Men who strive to 
forego their own individuality and to acquire an artificial style of 
thinking and behaving, strike this firm barrier and are baffled. 
Temperament is one of nature’s mightiest agencies. Owing 
mainly to this law of temperament, the Anglo-Saxon Race is the 
most persistent, hold-fast and hard-headed race that ever battled 
with adverse circumstances and erected a great civilization out of 
their crude elements. Hammer to-day and anvil to-morrow, it 
is good steel both at giving and taking blows. Endurance is one 
of its constellated virtues. Its decisions are rarely reviewed, its 
resolutions are inexorable, its plans are put together with rivets 
and are not to be wrenched asunder. Intolerant of abstractions* 
abhorrent of theories, believing too much in logic and too little 
in native impulse and intuition, it surrenders at once to facts and 
never looks behind the record. For positive phenomena it has 
instant reverence, and if you array a battalion of statistics, there 
is an end tc that fight. If it dare make the attempt, it would try 
to cypher its way through poetry and music. Almost all its men 
are miniature Lord Bacons, and the genius of common sense is 
the crowned head of its people. When any enterprise is pro- 
posed, down go the pushing feet till they touch granite rocks, and 
then they are content. No patronage is extended to those silk- 
worms of the brain that spin delicate threads, and if it touch 
Moms Multicaulis, alas, the sequel ! Its every-day truths are 
forged like Vulcan’s in the fire, and, like Boreas’, hardened in the 
frost. Its practical maxims never admit an appeal ; in clean-cut 
thinking, Franklin leads the whole calendar of economical wor- 
thies, and, at this hour, his Poor Richard is a more potential 
personage than Richard the Third. Its yea is yea, and its nay, 
na y* language is the sledge-hammer of eloquence ; its grand- 
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est ideas carry the sublimity of life within them ; and if we ex- 
cept Plato, it is Bacon, Butler, Milton, Burke, 

“ who still rule 

Our spirits from their urns.” 

It is a race of indomitable workers. “ I know that he can toil 
terribly,” said Cecil in his sketch of Raleigh, and the words epi- 
tomize the energetic virtues of Anglo-Saxons. Such is the spirit 
of industry, that it threatens to excavate the earth to find coal 
for its monster engines, and to convert the earth itself into a mam- 
moth workshop. Winds and Water, Poles and Equator, serve its 
grasping greed. Peruvian islands and Boston ice enrich its 
commerce, while the inevitable Yankee, always abroad and al- 
ways himself, puts the time-keeping Universe into a wooden clock 
and sells you sun and moon and stars for a silver dollar that out- 
shines them. Trade is, in its hands, only a soberer way of fight- 
ing. Whales in northern seas, gold diggings, western forests, 
are attacked as if men had a hereditary grudge against them. 
If mountains stand in their way, they blow out their rocky hearts 
and open a tunnelled path for their thundering engines ; and if 
the Titanic race cannot join Mrs. Partington and mop out the 
ocean, it turns on the surging waters with a Great Eastern and 
paddles them into submission. 

Then, too, it is an inventive race. On this ground it has no ri- 
val. On this ground it has stood erect and tall for centuries) 
multiplying the wonders of mechanical art and laying the whole 
world under debt to its inexhaustible genius. It carries an ea- 
ger, searching, comprehending mind in its eye, presses down the 
brain into its fingers’ ends, seizes the magic hieroglyphic of ma- 
terial nature and deciphers its import, and is ready, at a mo- 
ment’s cull, to globe its soul in any thing. How this giant has 
wrestled with mountain and flood, and with the feelings of 
Wordworth’s “ Happy Warrior”: 

“ Happy as a lover ; and attired 
With sudden brightness, like a man Inspired,” 

rushes into any new conflict with material nature, and 

“ Come when it will, is equal to the need.’' 

The most of those useful inventions that have facilitated labor 
and augmented the power of man over physical objects are due 
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to this thrifty and ambitious race, and to-day its energy is doing 
more to restore man’s lost sovereignty over the lower creation, 
and replace the sceptre which sin struck from his hand, than all 
other peoples together. No doubt mammon has very much to 
do with it. But not all : there is a soul in its science and art i 
yearnings for a liberated and enfranchised humanity, deep and 
living sympathies with God’s Providence, and glimpses of a mil* 
lennium w T ithin reach. See that little English boy ! The kind 
family in which he lives and himself are gathered around the tea 
table, in “ the little parlor adjoining the shop,” and one is reading 
the account of a dreadful explosion in one of the W elsh coal- 
mines. The story proceeds, and the boy is fixed in statuesque 
silence. “ Ninety-two pitman hurled into eternity, while as many 
as forty widows and one hundred and six orphan children were 
deprived of their protectors and ordinary means of subsistence” — 
and as the boy heard these words, emotion shook him and the 
tears trickled down his cheeks. “ There was a silence among 
all present,” says Henry Mahew, (Wonders of Science,) “as if 
the awe of the calamity was still pressing on their hearts.'’ Pre 
sently the impulsive boy started to his feet and cried, “ I’ll put an 
end to this shocking misery— please God, I will, some day.” 
That boy was subsequently Sir Humphrey Davy, and that 
thought, of which tears were then the symbols, afterwards grew 
into the “ Safety-Lamp.” Do I err in claiming that this spirit, “I’ll 
put an end to this shocking misery,” is active in the science and 
inventive ingenuity of the Anglo-Saxon Race ? 

Nor must we forget that this race is pre-eminent in the faculty 
that organizes principles and interests into permanent institutions. 
Give it a great thought, and you soon see it bodied forth in some- 
thing more substantial than oration or essay. If it has anything 
worth keeping, it is sure to preserve its life in an organic shape. 
The tremendous impulses that executed the first Charles of Eng- 
land, the indignation against Wentworth and Laud, the claims of 
the Barons at Runnymede, the philosophy of Burke, the eloquence 
of Patrick Henry, the grandeur of George Washington, are to- 
day all embodied in solid and enduring forms. Its gigantic pyr- 
amids are social and civil institutions, in whose shadows two vast 
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nations rejoice. And because of this constructive skill, quick to 
seize on resources and adapt them to its ends, its governing pow- 
er stands unequalled. Jealous in behalf of private rights, afraid 
of authority unless distributed and checked, keen-eyed where 
prerogative is concerned, champions to the death for personal 
freedom, this race has not the narrow 7 and irregular instinct of lib. 
erty which so many nations have exhibited, but an instinct so 
broad and comprehensive as to reach the majesty of conscience 
while allied w T ith the brave and chivalric forces of an impassioned 
heart. Others may talk of freedom as desirable ; we call it a 
necessity. If you can breathe without air or see without light, 
then tell us of liberty that is not a primal wrnnt ; and hence the 
faith of this race asserts, that liberty is not a luxury, not an elect 
privilege, but the core of all genuine manhood. Its jurisprudence 
is the growth of centuries. The voice of ages speaks in its de- 
cisions ; and wherever that voice is heard, as it moves with calm 
and commanding tones through the discordant noises of the 
world, adjusting the ever new 7 relationships of men, settling strife 
and harmonizing the conflicting interests of society into a peace- 
ful brotherhood, there the past, which so many affect to scorn, 
lends its venerable dignity to the current day and restores to a 
meagre posterity the wisdom and virtue of its ancestral worth. 
Its men are statesmen more by insight than by education. A 
capacity to rule seems native to the blood, and if you search for 
a capacious eye, look beneath Anglo-Saxon brows. The ruling 
hand, open to snatch or closed to hold, has a most flexile wrist) 
and, as for its arm, you can measure that by taking the distance 
from London to India, or from Washington City to South Amer- 
ica. If it were not for this instinctiveness of administrative abil- 
ity, I know not how our affairs would get on — for, when politi- 
cians graduate on a newspaper in a week, and foretell national 
events by an old political almanac, it is w ? ell to take comfort from 
“ Nascitur non fit” 

Amid all the brutality of this race, its prize fights, its ccstacies 
over Sayers and Ileenan, its admiration for Blondin,its enormous 
frauds, its commercial and legislative vices, I believe it is the no- 
blest race that ever trod this earth. Despite of follies and crimes 
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well nigh gigantic, it has a deep sense of God, a heart-felt rever- 
ence for Christianity, and I think it would give up anything be- 
fore it would surrender God’s Word. And when I remember 
that this race, under Providence, has given birth to Puritanism 
and Methodism, the two great religious movements since Luther’s 
Reformation ; when I see how Puritanism, with its defects and 
excesses, was still a grand assertion of Christian manhood, and a 
grand vindication, too, of its rights and honors — that it enlarged 
the world’s admiration, by presenting to its gaze such men as 
Cromwell, Hampden, Milton, Bunyan, and Baxter — that it cre- 
ated the heroic age of England and re-laid in firmer rock the 
foundations of modern Anglo-Saxon society ; and then when I 
remember, that as Puritanism waned away, and the corruptions 
of the age of Charles II. completed their sway over Church and 
State, it pleased God, who never lets the stern and majestic ele- 
ments of the Gospel die out of the world, to commission Metho- 
dism to summon the heart of this race back to the simplicity of 
the Cross of Christ, .when I call to mind those memorable words, 
‘‘ The world is my parish” — when I think of Methodism, with its 
catholic creed and catholic spirit — when I turn to its hymns, that 
run through the whole scale of pathos and sublimity, and sylla- 
ble men’s holiest feelings, whether smitten in abasement or lifted 
to loftiest heights in visitations of divinest rapture — when I re- 
count, as deeds scarcely credible in this effeminate day, its silent 
sacrifices, its unwitnessed martyrdoms, its blessed achievements, 
long neglected, often scorned, but at last accepted and ac- 
credited as an era in the world’s civilization and the church’s 
glory ; when I dwell on these facts, nobler and more inspiring 
than poetry can sing or history embalm, I want no other proof 
that the Anglo-Saxon Race is one of God’s chosen channels, 
through which the “ river of the water of life” shall roll its am- 
ple volume across the world. 

And now to the bearing of these facts on the prospects of wo- 
manhood. The view I wish to enforce is, that the Anglo-Saxon 
Raco is the hope of womanhood ; and I will tell you why, viz : 
because it has the strongest and best domestic element in the 

world. 
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The sentiment of home, what home means, what a family altar 
and a family religion mean, the sanctity and worth of domestic 
love — these are the deepest earthly feelings of the race. This 
virtue is no accidental thing, no circumstantial result. Legisla- 
tors have not created its strength nor civilization originated its 
purity, for it has given birth to laws, opinion and social usages. 
Centuries since, when our ancestors lived in German forests, it 
was one of their marked traits of character, and among the early 
Anglo-Saxons nothing was held in such high repute as domestic 
excellence. Speaking of them, Hamilton says, (Christian Clas- 
sics,) “ his home, with its strict domestic virtue, so different from 
the licentiousness of Southern Europe, prevented the Anglo- 
Saxon from perceiving the peculiar sanctity of a state of celibacy, 
and down to the Norman Conquest, married clergymen were held 
in no less reverence than their bachelor brothers.” Not a love 
this, that sung its strains in the songs of Troubadors, or escaped 
into thin air from the strings of a guitar, but a love that, if more 
simple and homely, was yet an inspiration to those rude and un- 
lettered men, and that, biding its time, grew into delicate and re- 
fined sensibilities, and at last shaped for itself a language which, 
in Shakspeare, Milton, Cowper and Wordsworth, celebrated the 
charms of womanhood. Tho security of our civilization rests 
in this domestic sentiment, and hence the little headway that 
Fourierism, Owenism and Women’s Eights, make among its so- 
ber and substantial thinkers. If the waves of a deluge were to 
swell around the Ark of our Civilization, these ravens would not 
be sent forth to find the olive branch of hope, but rather the gen- 
tler dove that has so long nestled in its bosom. 

If we would have a moral and religious civilization, we must 
have a moral and religious domestic sentiment. Public men may 
become corrupt, public vices may curse the land, but while we 
have private worth and pure homes, there is hope that the saving 
salt will take effect in the mass. All of us know that this domes- 
tic sentiment mainly depends on womanhood, and hence the pro- 
gress of Anglo-Saxon civilization has constantly tended to elevate 
the position and exercise the influence of woman. There can be 
no doubt that English and American women are intellectually 
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and socially advancing, and furthermore, this advancement is 
more striking than in any other section of the world. On the 
score of science, literature and art, this statement might easily 
be made good ; but the fact to which I particularly allude is, that 
Anglo-Saxon Womanhood is now practically a co-ordinate and 
most effective element in our civilization. We feel its intellect, its 
opinions and taste, but, far better, we feel its heart in the move- 
ments of the age. Few great subjects are now agitated in which 
womanly influence is not a traceable thing, while in those more 
subtle agencies that really determine the character of a people 
and control its aims and aspirations, its power is in vigorous ex- 
ercise. Outside of Anglo-Saxon life, I do not see that much is 
doing in behalf of womanhood. If you want to find such wo- 
men as Mrs. Wesley, Mrs. Fry, Hannah Moore, Florence Night- 
ingale, Miss Dix, Mary Lyon, and Mary, mother ol Washington, 
you cannot turn to France and Germany, but to that race whose 
cradle was the British isles, and whose manhood, following the 
pathway of the sun, has made the American Continent the thea- 
tre of its maturing strength and most magnificent achievements. 

Of late years, and particularly in our own country, this move- 
ment in behalf of womanhood has assumed a new and command- 
ing aspect. The earnest, wide-spread interest in female educa- 
tion is one of the wonders of the day, and the more it is exam- 
ined, the clearer God’s hand appears. Individual examples of 
splendid womanhood have always existed. But rare and isolated 
instances of greatness and goodness are not so much the need of 
society as general culture of character and intellect. We do not 
want spectacles of talent and genius, dazzling shows of personal 
superiority, but the consistent, uniform, harmonious development 
of mind and heart. Such is the characteristic of the present en- 
terprise in behalf of womanhood. It aims to lift up, to ennoble? 
womanhood as womanhood — not the women of rank, wealth, 
fashion, but the women of the whole land, and that, too, simply 
because they are women, who are entitled, by every principle of 
justice and by every impulse of generosity, to recognition, sym- 
pathy and love. I think this a grand step forward in the career 
of Humanity ; for, when ignoring the claims of factitious circum- 
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stances, we accept womanhood not for what it happens to repre- 
sent on the roll of conventionalism, but for what it stands in the 
economy of Divine Providence. Then the soul of a great truth 
is reached, and its substance can be incorporated into life and ac- 
tion. The benefits of this movement are incalculable. Not only 
has it given a new inspiration to manly efforts for the welfare of 
womanhood, a deeper and kindlier sympathy with its spirit, a 
more liberal out-going of heart towards its neglected rights, but 
it has opened the way to balance the hitherto one-sided interests 
of intellect, to restrain the excesses of manly culture, and thus 
adjust the forms and the temper of civilization to the character 
and claims of both sexes. I know of nothing more needed than 
precisely such a corrective to the ultra and fanatical tendencies 
of the age as will be supplied by a genuine and healthful woman- 
ly culture. 

Manly intellect has had a clear sweep over the vast field of 
speculation and activity. It has wrought wonders that have been 
signally successful in promoting the welfare of the race ; and 
yet, who does not know that, in our day, it is fast becoming rest- 
less' feverish and morbid — its science a dead thing, as regards all 
the high sentiments it should nourish — its logic a pantheist’s form- 
ula to shut out God— its poetry often nothing else than an artful 
apology for the Lucifers and the Mephistopheles of sin— its fic- 
tions frequently a wretched caricature of the virtue and piety of 
the age ? If we cannot agree with Carlyle and Emerson in their 
outcry against the times— if we with-hold our assent from the 
bold positions of the Rev. Dr. Bellows, in the “ Suspense of 
Eaith,” still, it is most true that cultivated intellect is in a sadly 
bewildered state. Our Universe, full of God and of Christ, is 
submitted to a post-mortem dissection, as though God and Christ 
had utterly forsaken them; almost every new discovery is vaunt- 
ed as a confirmation of Infidelity. History is written by Mr. 
Buckle on the theory that man is a mere link in a chain of causa- 
tion, and that all statistics prove the sway of an iron necessity that 
compels the annual occurrence of a fixed number of thefts, sui- 
cides and murders; Rationalism, in various forms, is diffused 
through the church ; the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures is 
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largely denied ; and professed Christian writers are found to ad- 
vocate the notion that no man, however “inspired,” can rise above 
“the natural modes of thought and association of his day.” The 
time was when ignorance was viewed as the most formidable en- 
emy of republican institutions, and the citizenship of the unlet- 
tered classes was dreaded as dangerous to the experiment of self- 

government. But how is it now ? Who are your agitators 

your fiery zealots of the pulpit, the platform and the press— the 
men who, maddened by an exclusive and quixotic idea, are 
threatening the order and peace of our Southern institutions ? I 
think facts go to prove, that of all the dangers to American Lib- 
erty, what we call educated intellect, swayed by rash passions 
and conceited almost beyond endurance, is the greatest. 

The present state of things is nothing more than might have 
been expected. Leave the manly intellect to act and interact on 
itself, and nothing can preserve it from degeneration. It will in- 
evitably become hard, gross, sensual. Civilization will put on a 
material face, and Mammon and Moloch, never far apart, will soon 
build their altars under the same roof. The intellectual compan- 
ionship of woman is needed just as much as her moral and do- 
mestic companionship ; and as God has given her an equal share 
with man in all the highest and purest elements of civilization, we 
cannot push her aside and frame the world after our ideal, with- 
out loss and injury. Men have grown such idolaters of their in- 
tellectual and physical power, so self-complacent, and withal so 
blasphemous, that it seems as if God were about to raise up a 
race of educated women to rescue us from impending evils. All 
this may sound extravagant. Cold men will coldly reject such 
opinions ; but I take comfort by remembering, that if the chilled 
and dreary snow-bank refuse to melt under the sun’s beams, it is 
forced to throw back the rays and thus heighten the splendors of 
earth and sky. 

I did wish, ladies and gentlemen, to say something on the po- 
sition of Methodism in this great movement in behalf of woman- 
hood. Fearing that your time and patience are already over- 
taxed, I must content myself with a few remarks. I congratu- 
ate you, with all my heart, that Methodism was a pioneer in this 
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grand enterprise, and that she has contributed so much to de- 
monstrate the utility and blessedness of this work. Throughout 
these Southern States she has had a most prominent agency in 
forming a strong, working public opinion on this subject ; nor do 
I over-state the truth, when I affirm that she has put the civiliza- 
tion of the Nineteenth Century under obligations to her sagacity 
and benevolence, by reason of her efforts to advance Female Ed- 
ucation. Believing that the most urgent social want of this age 
is the co-working of woman with man in her true and legitimate 
sphere of action ; believing that she is his “ help-meet” intellectu- 
ally no less than domestically, and that her peculiar ideas, senti- 
ments and aspirations are just as much needed, in a consistent, 
well-shaped and adequate civilization, as man’s constructive and 
executive skill ; believing, moreover, that the particular features 
of the times call for her conservative spirit and refined nature, I 
can but think that Methodism has fulfilled her next best office to 
the ministrations of the pulpit, in thus devoting her mighty en- 
ergies to the task of elevating womanhood. Far more than you 
would think at the first glance, this movement of Methodism is 
similar to her original mission in preaching the Gospel. Then 
6he bore the Gospel from elegant churches and stately cathedrals 
to the homes and huts of the despised, the unknown, the desti- 
tute. It was in her hands a Gospel of Repentance for eyes un- 
used to tears, a Gospel of Faith to hearts of unbeliel, a Gospel 
of Prayer to lips that breathed no petitions to Christ, a Gospel of 
praise for the sons and daughters of poverty and wretchedness. 
Do you remember that our Lord classed the preaching of the 
Gospel to the poor among his miracles? If miracles have ceased, 
this is still the miracle ot preaching, the transcendent glory that 
witnesses to the near presence of Christ in his Church. It is here 
and not elsewhere that our Lord visibly repeats the wonders of 
his Incarnation. Not enough was it that his Deity should conde- 
scend to assume flesh and blood, but his humanity, too, must 
touch the lowest depths of society ; and hence, turning from the 
high places of society, from polished rank and crowned preroga- 
tive, from wealth with its splendors and intellect with its accom- 
plishments, that humanity humbled itself to a companionship 
with neglected outcasts, and became poorer than the foxes of tho 
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field and the birds of the air. There, now as then, the world’s 
Lord is seen and heard. There, now as then, fishermen and pub- 
licans and tent-makers are gathered into apostleships of service. 
For no law of Providence is better authenticated than that every 
vast movement, designed to lift up society, must begin among the 
so-called lower Hasses. The new life of the world, whether it be 
for statesmanship, literature, war or peace, art or religion, is al- 
ways awaiting us in that unspoiled blood. Down there you may 
have grossness and coarseness— rough, burly, ill-mannered peo- 
ple-ignorance and violence ; but there is one thing you never 
have : effeminate, decrepit, palsied people, whose back bone 
has no strength nor endurance. Down there, if you please, 
in mud and mire, the acorn learns to be an oak, and the 
fountain how to be a Mississippi. Down there, too, in quarries 
out of sight, Methodism found the granite and the marble which, 
under God, her hands have fashioned into that great and glori- 
ous temple whose foundations are laid in two hemispheres, and 
whose arch spans the sea. 

I have said that this movement in behalf of womanhood was 
similar to the original ministry of Methodism. Indeed, I may 
say, that it is its proper parallel. A quarter of a century since 
and where was there a leading interest of society so much ne- 
glected as Female Education? Who were its friends and pa- 
trons? What large and commodious temples invited women to 
enter within its halls and enjoy the benefits of learning ? There 
was no public opinion in their favor; our States endowed no 
Universities for their scholarship; wealth forgot womanhood; 
philanthropy forgot it; chivalry forgot it; and, as if by some 
strung 3 instinct, the world agreed to resign it to Christ and his 
Church. Just at this juncture, Methodism remembered her 
daughters, and then commenced that great movement which we 
celebrate to-day as an era in her history. Standing here, on 
what one day will be classic ground, and looking over our land ; 
knowing, as I do, something of these results, and astonished at 
the unprecedented amount of good effected within twenty years, 

I feel that you are doing a work on which God’s seal is set a 

work widening its reach every day, and destined to surprise us 
yet more by the amplitude and worth of its blessings. If a church. 
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honor womanhood, she honors herself ; if she blesses it, she bless- 
es herself; and sure am I, that it misfortune and woe were to 
fall on Methodism, these daughters of Jerusalem would be the 
first to weep for her ; and if, in some hour of calamity, her corpse 
were lakl away in the tomb, the descending Angels of the Res- 
urrection would find them the first listeners to the glad story of 
returning life. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : if woman led us into sin, let us uot 
forget that God is using her instrumentality to lead us back to 
a better Eden. Christ has sanctified womanhood for this ser- 
vice, and if our work for it is rightly done, what has so long been 
a beautiful ideal will be a beautiful reality. Truly says Mrs. 
Browning : 

“ If woe by the*? 

Had issue to the world, thou ehalt pro forth 

An angel of the woe thou didi>t achieve.” 

Let me lay one tribute at her feet. Let my heart speak forth— 
it maybe in broken strains — one grateful acknowledgement to her 
piety and worth for the highest and holiest office one being can 
fill for another ; and let me give a voice to your souls, as I give 
a voice to my own, and honor her as that elect and anointed 
Priestess who taught me and you first to say, “ Our Father who 
art in Heaven." I see thee, Mother, not as last I saw thee, shroud- 
ed for the grave, nor as I often saw thee, struggling under life’s 
burdens, yet serene with life’s better hope; but I see thee lead- 
incr thy first-born to the Mercy-Seat, where thou hadst audience 
from girlhood, and clasping hi? hands in thine, led his voice 
through the upper air and guided its infant tones to the ear of 
Jesus. If for me this vision rises, it rises for all of you— and we 
may bless God together, that the many prayers we have offered 
in hours of strife, in hours of trial and temptation, amid sorrow 
and bereavement, by the wayside and in the closet, in public and 
private worship, all date back to the pressure of a Mother’s hand 
and to the music of a Mother’s voice. Nor shall anything sepa- 
rate me from the belief, that when earth has become ready for 
her returning Lord, the same voices that taught yours and mine 
to say, “ Our Father who art in Heaven ,” shall again, in loftier meas- 
ure, lead them in the dosology, “ Thine is the kingdom , and the power 
and the glory , Jorever — Amen. 


